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FARMERS,  WORKINGMEN 

AND  TH^ 

FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 


“MR-  BRUCE,  let  me  introduce  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bauer. 

And  here  is  your  old  friend,  Barr,  too.  We’ve  called  to 
see  if  you  could  spare  us  a half  hour  or  so  for  another  talk  on 
the  currency  question.” 

The  speaker  was  old  Storey,  the  well-known  shoemaker  of 
Pleasantville.  With  him  were  two  men,  one  apparentl>^  a few 
years  older,  whom  he  introduced  as  his  brother-in-law,  Bauer, 
and  the  other,  David  Barr,  a brakeman  on  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Railroad,  whose  southern  terminus  is  Pleasantville.  The  person 
addressed  was  Robert  Bruce,  residing  in  the  same  town,  and  it 
was  at  the  door  of  his  home,  one  evening  not  long  ago,  that  the 
pre.sent  inter\dew  began. 

” I’m  very  glad  to  see  you,  Storey,  and  to  meet  your  brother- 
in-law,  and  to  see  you  here  again,  too,  Barr,”  was  Mr.  Bruce’s 
reply  to  the  greeting  of  Storey.  “Come  right  in.  Yes,  I’ll  be 
glad  to  have  another  talk  with  you.  Storey.  There  were  several 
points  we  hadn’t  time  to  dwell  on  very  fullj"  during  our  former 
talks,*  and  I guess  we’ll  be  able  to  eonsider  them  more  fully  this 
evening.  But  let  us  go  up  stairs  again  ; we’ll  be  more  free  from 
interruption  there.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Bruce  led  the  way  up  stairs  to  his  library,  and 
wdien  his  visitors  were  seated,  turning  to  vStorey,  said  : 

‘‘  I suppose  there’s  soma  special  point  that  we  overlooked 
during  our  talks,  that  you’ve  called  to  talk  over.  Store}’.  If  that 
is  so,  suppose  we  begin  at  once  with  that.” 

I ‘‘Well,  you’ve  come  pretty  near  it,  Mr.  Bruce.  We  did 
I touch  on  this  subject  during  our  talks,  but  we  didn’t  have  time 
to  exhaust  it.  In  fact,  I doubt  whether  you  can  exhaust  a subject 

* The  “ former  talks*’  here  referred  to  are  contained  in  a book  entitled  “ Wages,  Fixed 
Incomes  and  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,”  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.  A full  discus- 
sion of  the  free  coinage  question,  showing  the  dangers  involved  in  it  to  all  wage-earners, 
and  persons  holding  salaried  positions,  as  well  as  to  those  receiving  fixed  incomes,  is 
presented  in  this  book.  It  can  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  John  Highlands.  No.  229  North 
Ninth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  25  cents. 
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so  deep  as  the  money  question.  It  hits  so  many  people,  and 
affects  so  many  interests,  that  there  .seems  to  be  no  end  to  it.” 
‘‘That’s  very  true.  Storey.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  how  far-reaching  it  is,  and  how  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  is  affected  by  it.  But  what 
was  the  special  point  you  had  in  mind  ?’  ’ 

‘‘  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  just  how  we  happen 
to  be  here,  Mr.  Bruce,”  said  Storey.  ” My  brother-in-law  here 
is  a farmer,  and  his  home  is  up  in  Berks  County, — ” 

” I guess  you  know  Berks  County,  Mr.  Bruce,”  interrupted 
Barr.  ‘‘That’s  where  the  barns  on  the  farms  are  all  a dozen 
times  as  big  as  the  houses,  and  where  the  good  people  are  still 
voting  for  General  Jack.son,  you  know.” 

‘‘Yes,  I know  Berks  County  quite  well,  Barr.  Evidently 
much  better  than  you  do,  if  you  believe  the  fun  you  are  poking 
at  the  people  up  there.  Their  barns  are  big  because  the  farmers 
there  understand  their  business,  and  get  such  big  crops  that  they 
have  to  have  big  barns.  And  as  to  their  voting  for  Jackson 
yet — well,  I’ve  met  just  as  wide-awaKe  and  up-to-date  people 
in  Berks  County  as  I have  anywhere  else  in  the  country.” 

‘‘Oh,  we’ll  have  to  excuse  Barr,  Mr.  Bruce,”  said  Storey, 
‘‘  and  charge  all  such  remarks  to  his  youth.  lie  don’t  know  any 
better,  you  .see.  But,  as  I was  saying,  my  brother- iii-law  has 
lived  up  there  for  years  past.  He  gets  down  to  see  me  and  my 
family  every  summer,  and  he’s  paying  us  his  yearly  visit  now. 
He’s  just  had  a little  bit  of  experience  somewhat  in  tlie  free 
coinage  of  silver  line,  and  I asked  him  to  come  round  and  talk 
it  over  with  you.  We  met  Barr  on  the  way,  and  asked  him  to 
come  along.  And  .so  here  we  are.” 

‘‘And  I’m  very  glad  you’re  here.  What  was  your  experi- 
ence in  the  free  silver  line,  Mr.  Bauer  ? Like  every  one  else.  I’m 
greatly  interested  just  now  in  that  subject,  so  I would  like  to 
know  how  it  has  affected  you  so  early,” 

‘‘  Well,  the  way  of  it  is  this,  Mr.  Bruce.  I have  a son-in- 
law  by  the  name  of  Sloane  away  out  in  Nebraska,  and  I got  a 
letter  from  him  a few’  days  ago  that  has  sort  of  w’orried  me  ever 
■since.  You  see,  he  grew’  up  right  here  in  this  town,  and  my 
daughter  met  him  here  wdiile  .she  w’as  vi.siting  her  uncle.  Storey, 
here.  That  w’as  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  He  decided  to  go 
We.st,  and  they  moved  out  there  about  1883.  He  took  up  a 
quarter  section,  and  stocked  it,  and  got  along  fairly  well  until 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Several  years  ago  he  borrow’ed  $2,500 
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Irom  me,  giving  me  a mortgage  on  his  place  for  it.  About  a year 
; go  my  daughter  died,  and  .since  then  he  .seems  to  have  grown 
{ .iscouraged,  and  discontented  with  ev’er>  thing,  and  lately  has 
laken  up  some  free  coinage  of  silver  ideas.  The  letter  I have 
spoken  of  gives  the  mo.st  extravagant  free  .silver  ideas  I have 
( ver  heard  of,  and  that’s  what  we’ve  called  to  see  you  about.” 

” He  brought  the  letter  down  with  him  for  me  to  look  over, 
Mr.  Bruce,”  said  Storey,  ‘‘and  after  talking  it  over,  he  asked 
me  to  draw  up  a reply  to  it,  and  I’ve  done  that,  and  have  my 
leply  here  with  me.  I told  him  about  the  other  talks  Barr  and  I 
liad  with  5’ou,  and  .sugge.sted  that  we  call  and  see  you  again  and 
i .sk  you  to  go  over  the  letter  with  us,  and  give  us  any  suggestions 
1hat  might  occur  to  you.” 

‘‘  111  be  glad  to  go  over  the  letter  with  you,  vStorey.  Was  it 
•our  idea  to  read  it  aloud,  and  have  the  rest  of  us  comment  on 
t as  you  rvent  along  ?” 

‘‘That  was  exactly  my  idea  about  it,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  I’m 
jlad  you’re  willing  to  do  it.  Are  you  ready  for  me  to  begin 
low  ?” 

‘‘Whenever  it  suits  you,  Storey.  As  it  brings  up  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  farmer  in  relation  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which 
s a very  interesting  and  important  subject,  I think  you  had  bet- 
er  begin  at  once,  for  it  will  take  .some  time  to  consider  it.” 

‘‘Very  well,  sir.  I’ll  begin  at  once.  Whenever  you  think 
if  anything  to  suggest,  Mr.  Bruce,  please  let  me  know  it,  and  I’ll 
nake  a note  of  it  at  once.  This  is  the  letter  : 

‘‘ ‘ Pleasantville,  July  29th,  1896. 

‘‘  ‘ Dear  James  : 

‘‘  ‘ Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  has  been  received,  and  I have 
:arefully  read  it  and  thought  over  it.  I need  hardly  say  that  I 
have  been  pained  and  disappointed  by  it.  I think  you  must 
have  known  that  when  you  wrote  it.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you 
say  about  paying  the  mortgage  that  hurt  me,  for  I .suppose  I can 
stand  the  loss  of  that  if  j^ou  should  throw  up  the  place  and  move 
farther  West,  as  you  .‘^ay  you  are  thinking  of  doing,  but  it  was 
rather  that  you  could  at  all  persuade  yourself  to  write  such  a 
letter  to  me,  for  ever  since  3mu  married  Bhnma,  I have  regarded 
you  in  every  way  as  a son,  and  have  always  tried  to  treat  you  as 
such. 

‘‘  ‘You  say  that  ‘‘times  have  been  so  hard  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  that  farmers”  out  in  your  country  ‘‘have  not 
known  wdiich  way  to  turn  or  how  to  work  to  make  a living  and 
the  interest  on  tlieir  mortgages  and  other  debts.”  Bet  me  saj' 
that  the  farmers  in  your  ]iart  of  the  country  have  not  been  the 
only  ones  that  suffered.  I am  a farmer  myself,  and  know  of 
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what  I speak  when  I say  that  not  only  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
but  the  fanners  of  the  Hast  and  the  farmers  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  South,  have  all  suffered  during  the  recent  years  of  depre.ssion. 
But  because  we  have  suffered  in  the  recent  pa.st,  and  because  we 
are  .still  suffering  lo.sses,  .seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  reason  in  the 
world  to  offer  for  urging  us  to  hurry  now  to  conditions  that  would 
be  a thousand  times  wor.se  for  all  of  us.  I am  fulB'  convinced 
that  among  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  if 
that  calamity  .should  ever  befall  the  country — would  "be  the 
farmers  themselves  ; and  of  every  section  of  the  countrvg  too — ’ ” 

‘‘I’m  glad  you’ve  put  that  down  so  clearly.  Storey,”  said 
Bruce.  ‘‘  You  are  certainly  right  in  that  .statement,  and  I hope 
Mr.  Sloane  will  be  able  to  see  it  as  you  do.” 

‘‘  Well,  I give  him  reasons  right  below  for  thinking  so,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  strong  enough  to  convince  anyone.” 

‘‘You  think  that  because  a farmer  has  been  roasting  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  pan  of  hard  times  and  adversity,”  said  Barr, 
“is  a mighty  poor  reason  wh>^  he  should  jump  into  the  fire 
of  destruction.  That’s  your  idea,  isn’t  it.  Storey?” 

” That’s  just  it,  Barr.  But  of  course  I don’t  put  it  just  as 
poetical  as  >'ou  do.  Let  me  see,  where  was  I ? Oh,  yes  : 

‘‘  ‘ — and  of  ever}'  .section  of  the  country,  too.  I can  sym- 
thize  with  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  South  who  have  had 
trouble  the  past  three  years  to  make  a living  and  pay  the  inter- 
e.st  on  their  debts,  and  no  man  regrets  more  than  I do  that  such 
has  been  the  case.  But  many  a farmer  right  here  in  the  East 
has  been  in  the  same  boat.  Only  those  who  have  their  farms 
clear,  or  have  an  income  outside  of  their  farms,  or  who  have 
especial  advantages  as  to  good  markets,  have  been  getting  along 
without  trouble. 

” ‘And  yet,  James,  I do  not  believe  that  we  farmers  have 
been  having  the  worst  end  cf  it  the  past  few  years.  Goodness 
knows,  it’s  been  bad  enough,  but  it  might  be  worse  ; and  if  the 
country  should  slump  off  into  free  coinage  of  silver  we  would 
soon  realize  it,  too.  You’ll  ask  me,  who  is  it  that’s  had  a 
harder  time  the  la.st  three  years  than  us  farmers.  And  that 
isn’t  a hard  question  to  answer,  either.  It’s  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  big  cities  that  have  stood  the  hardest  pull 
from  hard  times,  and  I can  prove  it  to  you,  too.  You  and  I on  our 
farms  at  least  have  been  able  to  get  food  for  ourselves  and 
families  ; but  many  of  these  men,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
work,  but  who  could  find  none  for  weeks  and  months,  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  charity  and  take  even  their  food  from  city 
organizations.  Not  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  mind  you,  but 
becau.se  the  times  were  such  that  work  was  not  to  be  had.  Why, 
last  winter  and  the  winter  before,  in  Philadelphia  it  was  found 
necessary  to  open  several  places  for  the  free  distribution  of  food, 
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and  I’ve  heard  that  this  was  done  in  other  cities,  too.  If  the 
men  and  women  who  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  go  there  had 
had  steady  work  and  good  wages,  don’t  you  think  there  would 
have  been  a better  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farmers’  produce? 
Many  a workingman,  out  of  work,  was  forced  to  wear  his  last 
year’s  suit,  and  his  wife  mended  his  old  coat  and  her  old  dress,  to 
make  them  look  respectable.  If  he  had  had  work  and  good  wages, 
new  suits  and  new  dre.s.ses  would  have  been  bought.  Now,  James,' 
would  not  that  have  made  an  immense  demand  through  the  coun- 
try for  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  are  not  many  farmers  inter- 
ested in  wool  ? Workingmen  out  of  work — this  always  means 
loss  to  us  farmers  ; while  good  times  for  the  workers  means  good 
markets  for  everything  we  farmers  produce.  No,  James,  you 
may  be  sure  that,  hard  as  the  times  have  been  for  us  farmers  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  they  haven’t  begun  to  be  as  hard  for  us 
as  they  have  been  for  the  workingmen  of  our  large  cities.” 

” True  for  you.  Storey,”  exclaimed  Barr.  ” Why,  just  take 
this  one  instance.  I know  of  a big  concern  that  makes  loco- 
motives. Our  road  gets  all  its  engines  there.  Well,  that  con- 
cern in  good  times  used  to  employ  regularly  over  five  thousand 
tiien — nearly  all  trained  mechanics,  and  they  got  the  be.st  wages 
paid  for  that  kind  of  work  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  for  the 
past  three  years  they  have  employed  barely  two  thou.sand  men, 
and  for  weeks  and  months  only  working  half  time,  at  that.  Now, 
what  have  those  other  three  thousand  men  been  doing? 
Walking  the  streets,  looking  for  a job,  I suppose.  Why,  more 
than  that ; look  at  the  railroads  of  the  country  the  past  three 
y'ears.  Their  business  fell  off  so  that  about  half  of  them  went 
nto  the  hands  of  receivers.  Then,  of  course,  the  first  thing 
was  to  reduce  expenses,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployees were  discharged,  and  the  wages  of  all  the  rest  reduced. 

[ was  rather  afraid  I’d  be  sent  home,  myself ; but,  you  see,  I’m 
one  of  the  oldest  men  on  our  road,  so  1 only  had  to  stand  a 
out  in  wages.  Came  off  lucky,  didn’t  I ?” 

“You  certainly  did,  Barr,”  .said  Bruce.  ” But,  now,  gentle- 
nen,  let  us  just  for  a minute  take  a broader  view  of  the  subject, 
n every  large  city  of  our  country  last  winter,  and  the  winter 
before,  there  were  many  free  food- houses  c»pened,  and  thousands 
of  workingmen,  anxious  to  support  themselves  and  families,  but 
absolutely  unable  to  do  it,  were  compelled  to  accept  this  help. 
'I'hey  acted  the  part  of  sensible  men  to  accept,  and  those  who 
helped  them  did  it  willingly,  gladly.  But  think  for  a moment 
what  an  army  of  workers  tho.se  idle  workingmen  would  make, 
j nd  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  monthly  wages 
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were  represented  by  their  working  ability,  if  they  had  only  had 
work  ! Why,  it  would  run  up  into  the  millions  each  month.” 

‘‘And,  now,  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,”  continued 
Bruce.  ‘‘  Men  in  my  business  have  an  insight  into  the  affairs  of 
those  who  save  money,  which  all  persons  do  not  have.  The 
great  savers  of  our  country  are  its  working  people,  meei  and 
women  ; the  great  bulk  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  savings 
in  savings  banks  and  loan  associations  comes  from  them.  All 
bankers  know  this,  and  they  regard  the  working  people  as  their 
best  friends,  for  they  have  always  trusted  them,  never  more  so  than 
ju.st  now,  and  they  want  to  be  worthy  of  this  great  trust.  The  re- 
ports of  the.se  imstitutions  show  that  tlve  past  three  years  have 
been  a hard  pull  on  the  working  people,  although  their  savings 
have  not  fallen  off  as  much  as  one  might  expect,  either.  Still, 
the  compulsory  withdrawal  of  savings  by  men  and  women  out 
of  work  has  been  known  in  every  large  savings  bank  in  the 
country.  And  when  a man  has  exhausted  his  savings,  and  still 
cannot  find  work,  he  and  his  family  have  no  resource  but  to 
accept  help.  The  picture  of  suffering  by  the  thousands  of 
working  people  in  our  large  cities  is  a true  one,  Mr.  Bauer,  and 
you  have  put  it  very  clearly.  Now,  let  us  have  the  lessons  you 
have  drawn  from  it.” 

” Well,  the  le.sson  is  a strong  one  for  us  farmers.  Mr.  Bruce,” 
said  Bauer,  ‘‘and  brother  Storey  and  I had  our  heads  together 
quite  a while  when  we  were  putting  the  lesson-part  together. 
Show  him  the  parts  you  have  drawn  a line  under.  Storey.” 

‘‘We  wanted  to  make  this  part  emphatic,  Mr.  Bruce,”  said 
Storey,  ‘‘  so  I underscored  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  .some  of  it, 
as  you  .see.  I’ve  underscored  three  times,”  holding  up  the  sheet 
on  which  the  letter  was  written.  ‘‘  It  looks  like  a design  for  a 
patent  barred  fence,  or  the  ruling  for  a new  ledger,  doesn’t  it? 
But  those  points  are  important,  and  I wanted  it  to  look  so. 

Shall  I go  on  with  the  letter  ?” 

‘‘  If  vou  please.  Barr  and  I want  to  hear  those  uixierscored 

parts.” 

‘‘  Very  well,  sir.  Where  was  I ? Oh,  yes  ! Here  it  is  : 

‘ ‘ ‘ They  haven’t  begun  to  be  as  hard  for  us  as  for  the  working- 
men in  the  big  cities. 

‘‘‘Now,  James,  I want  you  to  read  this  carefully,  and  to 
think  it  over  well.  The  chief  lesson  I have  drawn  from  this 
condition  of  things  is  this  : 

“ ‘ IF  TIIOSF  THOUSANDS  OF  WORKINGMEN  THROUGH  THIv 
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COUNTRY,  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  BIG  CITIES,  ONLY  HAD  PLENTY  OF 
WORK,  THEY  WOULD  RE  GOOD  CUSTO.MICRS  OF  OURS— OF  THE 
FARMERS  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 


“ ‘ It  has  always  been  my  experience  in  market — that  the 
very  best  customers  we  farmers  had  were  the  working  people. 
And  I’ve  heard  many  another  farmer  say  the  same  thing.  The 
workingman  who  works  in  a rolling-mill  or  foundry  does  hard 
work  and  must  have  good  food  to  keep  up  his  bodily  strength. 
So  in  good  times,  when  work  is  plenty  and  wages  good,  the 
working  people  are  the  very  best  buyers  in  our  markets  ; they 
buy  more  freely  and  find  less  fault  than  any  other  buyers.  Now, 
Janies,  put  on  your  thinking  cap  for  a minute  and  answer  this 
r^uestion  ; 

‘“IF  THE  WORKINGMEN  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  DEPRIVED 
3F  WORK,  OR  OF  W.AGEvS— WHICH  IS  ABOUT  THE  SAME  THING 
-CAN  THEY  CONTINUE  TO  BUY  OUR  PRODUCE?  AND  IF  THEY 
CANNOT,  AND  DO  NOT,  WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  BEST  MARKET? 
IT  CEASES  TO  EXIST,  DOES  IT  NOT? 

“ ‘ If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  let  the  last  few  years  of 
jnforced  idleness  for  workingmen,  and  the  terribly  poor  markets 
ind  the  greatly  reduced  prices  for  our  products,  tell  the  tale.  VVe 
lave  been  learning  a deep  lesson  in  the  rude  school  of  experience. 
tVe  have  had  an  “ object  lesson  ” for  several  years  past,  and  it’s 
iiy  honest  opinion  that  the  farmer  who  can’t  read  it  is  as  blind 
IS  a bat. 

‘ This  is  the  lesson  I have  learned,  and  many  another  farmer 
las  learned  it,  too.  I’m  going  to  underscore  it,  so  you  won’t  fail 
:o  see  it  and  know  just  what  I mean  : 

‘“THE  M.ATERIAL  SALVATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 
■)EPF:nDS  upon  his  POvSSESSING  and  CONTROLLING  THFI 
AMERICAN  MARKET— THAT  IS,  OUR  HOME  MARKETS. 

Write  that  down,  James,  and  paste  it  in  your  hat  so  that 
•ou  won’t  forget  it.  And  write  this  truth  underneath  : 

“‘THESE  HOME  MARKETS  NATURALLY  BELONG  TO  HIM, 
IND  ARE  HIS,  UNLESS  HE  HIMSELF  DFkSTROYS  THEM—’’’ 


“ Very  well  done.  Storey,”  exclaimed  Bruce.  “You’ve  put 
1 hat  so  strongly  that  I don’t  think  any  one  can  help  see  it  and 
( omprehend  it.  I’m  very  glad,  Mr.  Bauer,  to  meet  a farmer  who 
5 ees  so  clearly  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
Ihe  country  and  our  workingmen.  I have  often  wondered  if 
Ihe  farmers  themselves  really  understood  this  close  relation.” 

‘‘I  think  that  most  farmers  do,  Mr.  Bruce,”  replied  Bauer. 

But  some,  especially  out  West,  seem  to  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  only  cure  for  the  depression  in  business  is  the  free  coin- 
i ge  of  silver.  Now,  to  my  mind,  that  is  an  utter  mistake,  and 
nothing  would  really  hit  them,  and  us,  too,  so  hard  as  free  coin- 
1 ge  would,  for  nothing  would  so  goon  destroy  their  very  best 
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market.  But  brother  Storey  has  put  that  down  pretty  clearlv  in 
tlie  letter,  I think.” 

Steam  ahead,  vStorey,”  said  Barr.  ” You  are  doing  first- 
cla.ss.  ’ ’ 

“ Let’s  see  ; where  was  I ? Oh,  yes  ; here  we  are  : 

“ ‘ — put  it  where  you  can  .see  it  often  and  get  it  by  heart. 

“‘Now.  another  fact  about  these  home  markets  The 
workingmen  who  make  them  for  you,  want  you  to  have  them. 
They  would  rather  deal  with  American  farmers  and  buy  his 
]iroduce  than  deal  with  any  others.  These  home  markets  belong 
to  us  American  farmers  ; and  we  can  only  lose  them  by  our  own 
act.  No  doubt  you  will  ask  how,  and  I will  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  follows  : 

“ ‘ If  there  is  any  thing  or  any  act  of  ours  that  will  deprive 
the  American  workingman  of  his  work  or  his  wages, — or  that 
will  greatly  reduce  his  wages, — 

“‘AND  IF  WE  DO  THAT  THING,  WE  THEN  MAKE  IT  IM- 
PO.SvSIBLE  for  HIM  TO  BE  OUR  BEST  CUSTOMER,  AS  HE 
WOULD  N.ATURALIA'  BE,  AND  WE  THEREFORE  DRIVE  HIM 
FROM  OUR  MARKETS,  AND  DEPRIVE  OURSELVES  OF  OUR 
BEST  CUSTOMER. 

“‘If  that  is  not  clear  reasoning  and  sound  logic,  then  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is. 

But  no  doubt  you  will  ask  how  we  farmers  are  to  so  affect 
the  workingman  ? How  can  we  do  anything  that  wall  reduce  the 
wages  he  now  receives,  or  throw  him  out  of  work  ? To  this  I 
an.swer,  that  if  we  favor  a policy  and  a party  that  would  do  that 
very  thing,  and  if  we  cast  our  votes  in  favor  of  that  policy  and 
that  party,  we  do  exactly  that,  and  are  ju.st  as  respomsible  for  the 
results  as  men  can  be,  and  must  face  and  bear  the  responsibility. 
If  you  ask  me  what  that  policy  is,  I answer,  it  is  the  policy 
involved  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  it  would  be  carried 
into  execution  by  that  party  which  endorses  the  free  coinage 
of  silver, — provided  that  party  should  receive  enough  votes  to 
be  .succes.sful,  which  I do  not,  however,  regard  as  a possibility 
Still,  I think  and  I .say  plainly  that — 

“‘THE  FARISIER  OR  THE  WORKINGMAN  WHO  C.A.STS 
PUS  VOTE  FOR  THE  POLICY  AND  PARTY  OF  FREE  COINAGE 
IS  DOING  HIS  BEST  TO  REDUCE  THE  WAGES  OF  LABOR  AND 
DEPRIVE  THE  FARMER  OF  HIS  BEST  CUSTOMER,  AND  INJURE 
BOTH  THE  WORKINGMAN  AND  THE  FARMER. 

“ ‘ Now  let  me  prove  this  to  you.’  ” 

“ Very  strongly  put.  Storey.  But  keep  right  on.  We  want 
to  hear  your  proof  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  right  on,  then  ; 

*•  ‘The  greatest  injury  that  could  be  done  the  workingman 
and  the  farmer  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  free 
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coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i.  That  is  my  proposition. 
^^ow,  for  the  proof. 

“ ‘Any  policy  that  will  greatly  reduce  the  wages  of  the  work- 
nginan  will  injure  him  directly  ; and  it  will  injure  indirectly 
hose  from  whom  he  buys  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
:^o  one  can  possibly  deny  the  truth  of  that  statement.  As  the 
vorkingman  is  the  best  customer  of  the  farmer  in  good  times, 
my  big  reduction  in  his  wages  means  loss  to  the  farmer,  through 
he  reduced  purchasing  power  of  his  best  customer.  That  is 
equally  clear  and  undeniable. 

“ ‘Now,  the  first  effect  of  free  coinage  to  the  workingman 
.vould  be  an  immense  reduction  in  his  wages.  You  may  .say,  if 
,'ou  will,  that  all  prices  will  largely  increa.<-e,  including  the  prices 
Df  farmers’  produce.  Let  us  admit  that  this  will  be  true.  Who 
.vill  gain  anything  by  it?  Not  the  farmer,  as  I will  .show  you  in 
i minute,  and  certainly  not  the  workingman,  who  may  perhaps 
lave  to  pay  twice  the  present  price  for  what  he  buys.  Now,  a 
loubliug  in  price  for  what  he  buys,  is  exactly  the  same  as  a re- 
luction  of  one-half  in  his  wages.  Certainly  you  see  and  admit 
.hat,  James.  You  may  say  that,  if  his  wages  .should  be  doubled, 
3r  should  be  iucrea.sed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
prices,  then  he  would  suffer  no  injury.  This  I admit,  but  no  in- 
Lelligent  workingman,  and  no  intelligent  farmer,  expects  that 
such  a thing  as  that  could  or  would  happen.  A doubling  of  the 
workingman’s  wages  under  free  coinage  would  not  be  expected 
by  him,  by  his  employer,  or  by  any  intelligent  person. 

“ ‘ Now  then,  what  would  be  the  result  to  the  workingman? 
You  can  call  it  what  you  will— either  a large  reduction  in  wages, 
or  a large  increase  in  the  price  he  pays — in  realit}’  it  is  an  immense 
reduction  in  purchasing  poivcr : he  would  only  be  able  to  pay 
one-half  or  much  less  than  he  does  now  for  produce,  and  the  first 
persons  to  feel  this  would  be  the  farmers  in  the  home  markets. 

“ ‘ I know  it  is  frequently  said  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage 
that  through  the  great  inflation  of  the  currency  that  would  1>e 
brought  about  by  the  free  coinage  of  sih  er,  there  would  result 
a great  renewal  in  business,  work  would  bti  more  plenty  for  work- 
ing people,  and  that  even  if  w'ages  should  be  reduced  .somewhat, 
this  iucrea.sed  amount  of  work  would  put  a great  deal  of  money 
in  the  workingmen’s  hands  and  he  would  .still  be  a good  customer 
of  the  farmer.  Now,  this  claim  of  an  iiillation  of  the  currency 
has  no  foundation  in  truth  ; for,  instead  of  an  inflation,  there 
would  be  a sharp  and  very  large  contraction  of  the  currency. 
This  would  be  inevitable,  and  would  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
from  circulation  of  all  the  gold  in  the  country — about  500  to  600 
million  dollars.  And  to  replace  this  amount  of  money  in  depre- 
ciated silver,  coining  it  at  the  rate  of  100  millions  a year,  which 
is  a very  large  estimate,  would  take  five  or  .six  years.  So  you  .see, 
James,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  claim  of  plenty  of  work  and 
good  times  resulting  from  inflation.  Instead  of  that,  the  residt 
of  the  sudden  contracting  of  the  currency  would  be  very  much 
harder  times  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 
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“ ‘ Now,  we  .see  how  the  workingman  would  be  affected — his 
wages,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  them,  would  be  greatly 
reduced  ; and  the  farmer  would  lo.se  to  a still  further  extent  his 
best  customer.  But  the  farmer  would  lose  in  still  other  ways 
from  free  coinage.  Let  me  tell  you  how.’  ” 

“Just  hold  on  there  a minute,  if  you  please.  Storey,’’  said 
Barr.  “ I have  something  to  .say  about  the  workmen’s  side, 
before  you  leave  that  point.’’ 

“ Well,  what  is  it,  Barr  ? Let  us  have  it,  by  all  means.’’ 
“Why,  I wanted  to  tell  you  about  a little  talk  I had  the 
other  day.  It  shows  clearly,  to  my  mind,  how  free  coinage 
would  surely  reduce  the  workingman’s  wages  and  will  show  Mr. 
Sloane,  and  all  other  farmers,  too,  for  that  matter,  just  how  it 
would  make  it  impo.ssible  for  him  to  buy  their  produce,  and  other 
things,  as  he  would  like  to,  and  as  he  surely  would,  if  times 
were  right,  and  he  was  getting  good  wages.’’ 

“ Who  was  it  you  were  talking  with,  Barr?’’  inquired  Bruce. 
“ Well,  you’d  never  guess,  so  I’ll  tell  you.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  road.  I had  a little  .spare  time  at  the  station,  when 
I saw  him  come  in.  I noticed  he  had  just  mi.s.sed  the  up  train, 
and  would  have  about  an  hour  to  wait.  There  were  one  or  two 
questions  on  my  mind  about  this  silver  business  that  I thought 
he  could  answer  ; and,  as  j'ou  know,  he’s  a very  pleasant  old 
gentleman, and  easily  approached,. so  I thought  he  wouldn’t  mind  if 
I asked  them.  So  I did.  And  before  I got  through,  what  do  you 
think  he  said  ?’  ’ 

“ I’m  sure  I couldn’t  even  guess,  Barr.  What  was  it  ?’’ 

“ Why,  he  said  he  was  glad  that  I .showed  such  an  intelligent 
interest  in  such  subjects.  He  said  he  wished  all  employees  did  : 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  them,  for  their  employers,  and 
lor  the  country,  if  they  would  only  do  so.’’ 

“Quite  a compliment  for  you,  Barr.  But  what  were  the 
questions  30U  a.sked  him?  I’m  curious  to  hear  them.’’ 

“Well,  the  first  one  was  this.  I wanted  to  know  whether 
we  workingmen  would  have  any  chance  of  getting  paid  in  anj^- 
thing  but  silver  dollars,  if  free  coinage  should  go  into  effect.  So 
I asked  him  that  question.’’ 

“And  what  was  his  an.swer?’’ 

“ WI13’,  he  said  that  he  didn’t  see  how  the  road  could  pa>'-  us 
in  anv’thing  but  silver,  or  in  money  on  a silver  basis,  and  his 
rea.soning  was,  to  my  mind,  .so  strong  that  there  iS  no  escape 
from  it.  ‘Why,  Barr,’  he  said,  ‘how  could  we  get  gold,  or 
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nonev  on  n.  jjold  bnsis,  to  pny  5'ou  with,  no  niattei  how  tnm.h 
ve  wanted  to?  The  Government  now  owms  comparatively  little 
jold,  and  that  w'onld  soon  disappear.  The  rest  of  the  gold  in  the 
'oimtry,  which  is  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations,  would 
‘ither  be  hoarded  or  soon  go  out  of  the  country,  so  what  would 
here  be  possible  for  us,  save  to  pay  our  men  in  silver?  You  know 
t is  the  purpose  of  the  free  coinage  men  to  make  their  silver  a 
egal  tender  at  face  value  for  all  debts,  so  our  road  and  all  other 
oads  would  be  compelled  to  take  silver  dollars  as  legal  tender. 
\nd  of  course  we’d  have  to  pay  them  out  to  our  men. 

“A  v'ery  complete  answer,  too,  I should  say,  Barr.  And 

A'hat  was  your  next  que.stion?” 

“ Well,  that  seemed  to  make  it  sure  that  we  railroad  men  all 
.hrough  the  country  would  be  paid  in  silver  dollars,  and  in  dollars 
.hat  could  not  be  redeemed  in  gold,  because  Uncle  Sam  wouldn’t 
have  any  gold  to  redeem  them  with.  Then  I asked  him  whether 
there  was  any  prospect  that  our  wages  would  be  increased  under 
free  coinage,  so  as  to  keep  place  with  the  reduced  purchasing 
value  of  the  silver  dollars,  which  would  then,  of  course,  be  worth 
just  about  half  what  our  present  dollars  are  worth.  And  his 
answer  to  that  was  a clean  knock-out  for  free  coinage,  so  far  as 
railroad  men  and  other  workingmen,  too,  are  concerned  ; and  it 
ought  to  be  a knock-out  for  free  coinage,  as  far  as  the  farmers 
are  concerned,  too — that  is,  if  they  realize  that  we  workingmen 
are  their  best  customers,  and  their  best  friends,  too.” 

” What  was  his  answer,  Barr  ? ” 

“Why,  he  said  : ‘ How  could  the  road  possibly  increase  your 
wages  at  all— to  say  nothing  about  doubling  them?  You  know 
that  the  rates  we  receive  for  passengers  are  fixed  by  law  in  quite 
a number  of  states.  The  legal  tender  silver  dollar,  worth  about 
fifty  cents,  measured  in  our  present  gold  standard,  would  be  the 
dollar,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  n;ceive  it  as  such.  We 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  our  rates  ; so,  please  tell  me,’  he  said, 

‘ how  the  road  could  possibly  increase  wages?  Where  would  the 
money  for  the  increase  come  from  ? ’ ” 

“And  what  did  you  tell  him,  Barr?” 

“ Well,  sir,  I just  said  nothing.  What  could  I say  ? He  had 
a clear  case,  hadn’t  he?  How,  I think  that  those  W^estern  , 
farmers  and  business  men,  who  are  expecting  such  big  things 
from  free  coinage  ought  to  know  these  things.  I would  just  like 
one  of  those  glib-tongued,  ^/A^r-tongued,  orators  to  tell  me  how 
the  railroad  men,  and  other  working  men,  are  going  to  get 
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any  increased  pay  under  free  coinage  to  make  good  the  losses 
they  would  meet  by  paying  double  prices,  or  greatly  increased 
])rices,  for  everything  they  would  have  to  buy?  How  am  I, 
David  Barr,  a brakeinan  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  Railroad,  going 
to  get  along  when  I get  my  pre.sent  pay  in  silver  dollars  that  will 
buy  just  one-half  as  much  as  the  dollars  I’m  getting  now?  Eh? 
As  we  used  to  say  in  the  old  declamation  at  .school, — ‘ I pause  for 
a reply  !’  ” 

“ Well,  I’m  sorry  none  of  us  have  a satisfactory  reply  for  you, 
Barr.  There  don’t  seem  to  be  any  in  sight.  I would  be  glad  if 
some  of  the  aforesaid  silver-tongued  gentlemen  would  find  a replj' 
that  might  satisfy  an  intelligent  workingman.  As  for  m5’self,  I 
have  never  heard  any,  and  can’t  imagine  one.  But  was  that  the 
end  of  your  talk  with  your  President?” 

“No,  not  quite.  I happened  to  think  of  the  bond  of  the 
road  that  I hold — a $500  bond,  you  know.  Storey,  you  remem- 
ber, you  have  three  of  them.” 

“ Yes,  I know  that  well  enough.  It  was  part  of  1113"  pension 
money,  3’ou  remember,  Mr.  Bruce.  What  did  you  ask  him  about 
the  bonds,  Barr?” 

“ WI13',  I asked  him  if  the3'  were  not  payable  in  gold.  The3" 
are  drawn  up  that  way,  you  know'.” 

“And  how'  did  he  answ’er  that  question  ?” 

“ Well,  he  said  : ‘Yes,  the  bonds  are  all  pa3'able  in  gold.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  impossible,  almost,  for  an3'  railroad  in  this 
countr3'  to  borrow'  on  a mortgage  of  late  3’ears,  unless  the  bonds 
were  made  pa3'able  in  gold.  NearE'  all  the  railroads,’  he  said, 

‘ are  in  the  same  boat.  And  there,’  he  added,  ‘you  have  the 
situation  the  railroads  w'ould  be  in — compelled  to  receive  their 
earnings  in  silver  legal  tender,  and  with  a large  portion  of  their 
fixed  charges  pa3'able  in  gold.’  Then  I asked  whether  freight 
rates  and  other  rates  had  increased  of  late  3’ears,  and  he  said  : 

‘ No,  the3' have  steadiE' declined.’  Then  I asked  him  wdiether 
it  w'as  likeE"  that  the  supplies  for  the  road  could  be  bought  any 
cheaper  under  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  he  said,  ‘ No,  the3' 
w'ould  probabE’  cost  much  more.’  Of  cour.se,  I could  understand 
that,  because  the  free  coinage  men  are  continualE'  shouting 
increase  in  prices  at  us.  And  then,  to  cap  the  climax  and  let  me 
see  how  deep  a hole  the  railroad  men  w’ould  be  apt  to  put  them- 
selves in,  if  the3'  vote  for  free  coinage,  he  said  this  : ‘ Barr,  you 
are  an  intelligent  railroad  man.  Now’,  let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. What  could  the  road  do  under  free  coinage,  w'ith  a great 
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]iart  of  its  fixed  charges  remaining  the  same,  with  its  bonds  and 
their  interest  payable  in  gold,  with  all  its  earnings  coming  in  in 
‘ih'er  dollars  worth  about  fifty  cents  in  our  present  standard,  and 
A /ith  the  cost  of  all  supplies  greatly  increased?  Don’t  you  see 
that  the  only  way  of  making  up  for  the  increased  expenses  for 
supplies  would  be  a cut  in  our  men’s  wages?  That’s  the  one 
thing  I’m  more  afraid  of,’  he  said — and  he  said  it  as  if  he  meant 
i;,  too — ‘ than  anything  else  : that  free  coinage  would  compel  us 
ta  pay  our  men  in  depreciated  silver  dollars,  and  then  pretty  soon 
i sk  them  to  take  even  less  of  those  depreciated  dollars,  or  else 
f sk  the  Courts  for  a Receiver  for  a bankrupt  road.  That’s 
A.diat  free  coinage  of  silver  would  mean  for  our  road,’  he  said, 
‘and  it  w’ould  mean  the  same  thing  for  a good  many  others.’ 
Now,  there  you  have  the  situation  of  the  railroad  men  and  the 
f'ee  coinage  of  silver,  gentlemen.  I’m  rather  inclined  to  think 
there  won’t  be  very  many  railroad  men  found  voting  in  favor  of  it.” 

‘‘No,  I .should  say  not,  Barr.  We  are  indebted  to  j’ou  for 
lotting  us  know  about  that  talk.  I wdsh  you’d  add  a postscript 
ta  your  letter,  Storey,  and  get  those  facts  in.  They  are  very 
i nportant.  ” 

‘‘All  right,  sir.  I can  add  them  as  a postscript,  and  I’m  glad, 
t ao,  that  Barr  has  told  us  about  his  talk.  Shall  I go  on  with  our 
1 itter  ? ’ ’ 

‘‘  I wi.sh  you  would.  I want  to  hear  how  you  and  Mr.  Bauer 
explain  how  free  coinage  would  injure  the  farmer  still  further.” 

‘‘  Bet  me  see.  Oh,  yes,  here  I am  : ” 

‘ ‘ ‘ the  farmer  would  lose  in  still  other  ways  from  free  coinage. 
],et  me  tell  you  how. 

‘‘  In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  that  the  free  coinage  men  have 
I romised  the  farmer?  They  have  promised  him  greatly  increased 
\ rices  for  his  produce.  But  the  utmost  limit  of  their  promise  is  a 
c oubling  of  his  prices.  Now',  James,  tell  me  how  that  w'ill  help 
1 im  in  the  least,  when  the  increased  price  he  would  receive  xvould 
le  in  depreciated  dollars?  Suppose  that  the  price  of  his 
} roduce  should  double  ; — if  those  prices  were  paid  in  dollars 
A.'orth  but  fifty  cents  in  our  present  standard,  how'  would  he  be 
1 enefited  to  the  extent  of  a .single  dollar  ? Suppose  his  pre.sent 
A/heat  crop  is  w'orth  $6oo,  and  that,  under  free  coinage,  it  w'ould 
bring  him  in  $1200, — each  of  which  latter  dollars  w'ere  w'orth 
1 fty  cents  in  our  present  standard — surely  5'ou  can  see  that  this 
A/ould  mean  no  gain  whatever  to  him. 

‘‘  ‘ Now,  what  assurance  has  the  farmer,  Ra.st  or.  West,  North 
( r South,  tliat  the  promise  of  the  free  coinage  men  could  be  ful- 
1 lied  ? What  if  the  prices  of  his  produce  should  not  suddenly 
( ouble  ? What  guarantee  has  he,  that  they  will  ? In  the  general 
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unsettlement  of  pricc.s  caused  by  free  coinage,  they  might  perhaps 
only  increa.se  50  per  cent : and  this  would  certainly  mean  loss 
to  him.  Nothing  except  an  increa.se  in  price  in  exact  proportion 
t<)  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  pow'er  of  the  dollar  could  save 
him  from  loss.  Whether  this  increa.se  and  decrease  w'ould  be  apt 
to  be  .so  nicely  adjusted  to  eacli  other,  you  can  judge  as  w'ell  as 
I ; lAut  I do  not  believe  that  they  could  be  .so  adju.sted.  The 
danger  of  lo.ss  in  this  way  is  one  that  every  intelligent  farmer 
sliould  consider,  for  the  outside  promi.se  of  the  free  coinage  men 
only  promi.ses  to  make  him  as  well  off  then  as  he  is  now'. 

‘‘  Very  w'ell  expres.sed  again,  vStorey.  So  you  can  .see,  gentle- 
men, that,  with  nothing  but  a promi.se  of  being  as  w'ell  off  as  he 
is  now'— and  with  the  ab.solute  certainty  of  losing  his  best  cus- 
tomers,the  American  w'orkingmen,  and  the  home  markets,  in  great 
measure,  becau.se  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ingmen’s w'ages— the  promi.se  that  free  coinage  holds  out  to  the 
American  farmer  is  not  a very  brilliant  one.” 

That  .s  title,  Mr.  Bruce,  said  Bauer,  ‘‘and  I hope  1113'  son- 
in-law',  and  the  other  farmers  will  be  able  to  see  it  as  it  i.s.  But 

there  w'as  a little  more  to  your  letter,  wasn’t  theie,  brother 
Store}'  ?” 

‘‘Yes,  a few'  w'ords  in  conclu.sion.  Here  they  are;” 

Now',  in  conclusion,  let  megive^'ou  a few  w'ords  as  to  w'hat 
appeare  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  your.self  and  other  farmers  in 
the  West.  I think  your  first  duty  is  to  realize  that  the  interests 
of  the  American  farmer  are  very  closely  related  to  the  interests  of 
the  w'orkingman  ; that,  in  fact,  their  interest  is  one  and  the  .same. 

If  you  farmers  w'ant  a return  of  good  times,  don’t  fix  your  eyes 
on  .some  foreign  market,  thou.sands  of  miles  away,  for  you  can’t 
compete  w’ith  the  cheap  labor  of  Russia,  or  India,  or  japan,  or 
Aigentina  but  look  close  at  home.  You  have  \’our  natural 
markets  in  the  large  American  cities,  and  the  workingmen  there 
are  your  be.st  friends,  not  your  enemies,  and  w'ant  to  deal  w'ith 
you.  Treat  them  like  friends.  Kxtend  to  them  the  aid  you  can 
give,  by  helping  them  to  conditions  in  wnich  but  few',  instead  of 
so  many,  w'ill  be  without  work  and  dependent  upon  charity  ; help 
them  to  conditions  in  w'hich  all  nia}'  earn  good,  living  Avages. 
They  Avill  repaj'  }'ou  by  spending  their  wages  for  your  produce, 
thus  making  times  better  for  5-011.  Use  }'Our  influence  and  votes 
for  that  policy  and  party  which  aim  at  extending  help  to  the 
American  workman,  and  use  them  against  that  policy  of  free 
coinage,  and  the  party  representing  it,  w'hich  would,  if  successful, 
greatly  reduce  the  w-ages  of  labor  and  hit  us  farmers  almost,  if 
not  full}',  as  hard  a blow',  as  itw-ould  the  American  workingman. 

‘‘  ‘ One  word  more  : let  us  all  remember  that  sectionali.sm,— 
.sectional.hatred  and  jealousy,— has  no  place  with  true  Americaii.s. 
Those  who  would  appeal  to  pa.ssioii  and  prejudice,  and  arouse 
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;ectional  feeling,  sliould  be  treated  as  traitors  to  the  great  thought 
)f  National  Union,  which  once  cost  us  so  much  in  life  and  treasure. 
>Jo,  we  are  not  of  the  East ; you  are  not  of  the  West ; nor  are 
iny  of  the  North,  or  South.  We  are  all  of  us  Americans, 
lonoring  the  flag  of  our  common  country,  and  proud  to  maintain 
he  honor  and  credit  of  the  whole  Nation.  Let  us  try  to  live 
;ogether  as  brothers,  striving  to  attain  and  maintain  a true  Union  : 

“ A Union  of  hearts  and  a Union  of  hands, 

And  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever.*’ 

“ That’s  the  end  of  the  letter,  except  a few  family  messages, 
vvhich  my  brother-in-law  has  added  to  it.  How  do  you  think  it 
ivill  answer,  Mr.  Bruce  ?’  ’ 

“A  most  excellent  letter.  Storey.  I don’t  see  how  Mr.  Sloane 
2an  read  that  without  becoming  as  dead  set  against  free  coinage 
as  he  now  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  I wish  all  farmers,  and  all 
workingmen,  too,  could  read  it.  I think  it  would  do  them  good. 

“You’ve  done  very  well.  Storey,  and  I’m  proud  of  you.  I 
don’t  believe  I could  have  done  it  much  better  my.self,’’  said  Barr. 

“That’s  very  kind  of  you,  Barr,  I’m  sure.  Well,  I guess 
we’d  better  be  going,  Mr.  Bruce.  Good  night,  sir.’’ 

“Good  night.  Storey.  Call  again,  all  of  you,  if  you  care  for 
another  talk  on  this  subject,’’  and  Bruce  escorted  his  guests  to 
the  door. 

As  Bauer,  who  was  the  last  to  say  good-night,  took  Bruce’s 
hand,  he  said  : 

“Good-bye,  sir;  I’m  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  I thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you’ve  taken  with  my  letter.  I’d  be  glad  if 
you  would  come  up  to  Berks  County  some  time  and  visit  me. 
I’d  like  to  show  you  some  good  people  up  there  who’ve  given  up 
voting  for  General  Jackson,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  this 
year  to  do  what  they  can  again.st  free  silver  and  in  favor  of 
sound  money  and  the  party  that  supports  it.’’ 

THE  END. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION-ONE  AND  I NSEPARABLE- NOW  AND 


Daniel  Webster 


“let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  sh 

NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN;  THAT  THE  NATION  SHALL,  UNI 
GOD,  HAVE  A NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM;  AND  THAT  GOVE 
MENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  FOR  THE  PEOF 

SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH.” 

—Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  Nov.  19th,  1863 


